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the pass of Stradella, but left the Carthaginian line open,
presumably by a circuit around his left to the mouth of the
defile. Indeed, Hannibal's light cavalry, of which he had
so great an excess over the Komans, seems to have been
equal to holding all the surrounding country and of cooping
Scipio up in his camp. Battle was what Hannibal wanted^
and Scipio desired for the moment to avoid. Scipio's manceu-<
vre was good; his morale was not equal to it. He had not
gone far enough. He was bound to wait for Sempronius.

Scipio had wisely established his new camp on ground
which was rolling upland, not far from the foothills of the
Apennines, and broken enough to be less fitted for cavalry
than near Placentia. In a stationary camp he was safe
enough from assault. Placentia, on which and up the Padus
he expected to rely for rations, as well as on Clastidium,
were neither far distant. He was apparently in a position
from which he might retrieve the disaster at the Ticitms.
The Cenomani, on the north of the river, had remained faith-
ful, and threatened the Insubres, Hannibal's chief supporters.
Properly used, unless he should prove to have too little
cavalry, his army could cut Hannibal off from the upper Po
and his allies there. The strength of the Eoman camp pre-
vented his isolation from being a substantial danger; but
while his move had been a handsome one for the purpose of
compelling battle, it does not appear in what its advantages
lay as a position in which to wait for Sempronius, or even
compromise the Carthaginians. For he had secured neither
the pass of Stradella, nor the road which might enable the
reinforcements under Sempronius to reach him, from Arimi-
num, which lay through a country largely in revolt, and
actually in Hannibal's hands. To secure the fidelity of the
Ananes may, after all, have been his main object.d have been able ton on Scipio's
